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NOTES AND NEWS 



An account of educational conditions and school problems in the Panama 
Canal Zone, taken from the Canal Record, gives not only an interesting 
account of the peculiar problems that the cosmopolitan life of the zone 
presents, but it is interesting as throwing what might be called an exagger- 
ated light upon many centers of population in our larger cities. There are 
school centers in Chicago and New York which present practically the same 
problems. For this reason the report is given in some detail. 

In the work now in progress of grading the schools of the Canal Zone, 
three great obstacles are encountered: (i) the difficulty of harmonizing the 
points of view of people coming from hundreds of different places ; (2) the 
absence and tardiness ; (3) the constant changing of places of residence. 

It is probable that, in its extent at least, the first of these problems is 
unique in education. In the Canal Zone schools for white children the 722 
pupils represent over 500 different schools, and a score or more distinct edu- 
cational systems. Thirty-six states, two territories, and the District of Colum- 
bia have representatives among the pupils, and the teachers themselves represent 
sixteen different states. Not only are the systems of the various states differ- 
ent, but in only a few of the states is there a thoroughly uniform system of 
education, so that each city or town has some distinct features in its school 
system. 

Twenty-one different nationalities other than American are represented by 
pupils in the schools for white children, and practically every one of the 
alien children began school work under a system differing in some respects 
from that in which each of the others began. 

It is not only in reconciling differences in methods of teaching that difficulty 
is experienced. Indeed the more elemental difficulty is that the attitude of 
children, parents, and teachers is fixed by conditions in the particular locality 
from which they come. A local coloring suffuses their thought and action. 
The teachers themselves are the product of local conditions, and no matter how 
advanced their professional training may be their work reflects their school 
education and professional experience. More than the teachers, the parents and 
children show a natural local pride in the schools of their home community, 
and this is occasionally reflected in their attitude toward the school system of 
the zone. 

One phase of this local coloring is the conviction of teachers, parents, and 
children that the grading of the schools with which they are familiar should be 
the standard. To adopt their ideas would mean several hundred different 
standards. It is seldom that two schools can be found in the states in which 
the grading is exactly the same. In one school a certain grade will carry the 
student farther than it will in another, and if there is a general similarity of 
grading it will yet be found that in the extent to which some studies are 
pursued there is a difference. There is no harm in this where the community 
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schools take children from the primary grade through the high school, for 
there the change in the personnel of the student body is slight, and there is no 
conflict of grades. But in the zone schools each pupil has been started on a 
different scheme, each parent has his own confirmed idea of how a school should 
be graded and conducted, and each teacher has a similar difficulty in over- 
coming his local coloring. 

The burden of readjusting himself and the pupil and reconciling the parents 
falls on the teacher. How well the Canal Zone teachers have overcome these 
difficulties may be judged from the fact that the work of grading is making 
good progress. 

The constant changing of parents from one part of the zone to another is a 
condition that makes- grading difficult, and will continue to do so until one 
standard has been thoroughly established. A school for white children at Gatun 
began the year last September with twenty-one pupils and by accretions from 
other parts of the zone this number has been increased to forty-six. In one of 
the schools for colored children there have been fifty changes in the past six 
months. This changing unsettles the children who are transferred and the 
school to which they go. It also adds to the absences. 

The one great cause of absence in the schools for white children is the six 
weeks' vacation granted to "gold" employees engaged in the states. Practically 
every white child in the zone comes from a family which spends six weeks 
of the year away from Panama. A great majority of these are away from the 
Isthmus during six weeks of the school year, for it is not possible or desirable 
to let all employees have their vacation in the summer months. This condition 
in the schools for white children has led to the appointment of two teachers 
who, when not substituting, spend their time in the schools along the line of the 
canal giving special instruction to pupils who have missed school part of the 
year. 

Among the colored children absence and tardiness are chronic and under 
present conditions are practically incurable, although efforts to lessen the 
absence and tardiness are not spared. A constant change of residence, indiffer- 
ence on the part of parents and children, the large number of pupils to each 
teacher, and the legal .restrictions on the punishment of truants and sluggards 
are the more important obstacles in the way of curing absence and tardiness. 

The following letter written by Commissioner Brown to Science is 
quoted in full in order to show the progress which is being made by the 
Bureau of Education. 

The Bureau of Education at Washington, which has occupied for thirty- 
seven of the forty-two years of its existence the rented building at the corner 
of Eighth and G streets, northwest, was removed in July to the second floor of 
the old Post-office Department building between Seventh and Eighth and E and 
F streets, with storage and mailing rooms in the basement. Its new quarters 
are more commodious and much more comfortable than the old. This is the 
first time in the history of the bureau that it has been quartered in a government 
building. 

A measure of reorganization in the staff of the bureau was made during 
the month of July. Mr. Lewis A. Kalbach, who has been connected with the 
bureau for twenty-two years and has served during the past three years as clerk 
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to the Commissioner in addition to his duties as specialist in land grant college 
statistics, has been appointed chief clerk of the bureau. He has been succeeded 
as specialist in land grant college statistics by Professor James E. McClintock, 
of the University of Maine, whose principal work will have to do with the rela- 
tions of the federal government with the land grant colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. The former chief clerk, Mr. Lovick Pierce, continues his con- 
nection with the bureau as chief of the correspondence division. Dr. Harlan 
Updegraff, who has served as chief of the Alaska division during the past two 
years, has been appointed collector and compiler of statistics, succeeding Mr. 
W. Dawson Johnston, who has been made librarian of Columbia University. 
Dr. Updegraff's principal duties will have to do with the relations of the bureau 
with the chief school officers of the several states and cities of the country. It 
is expected that he will serve as an advisor in matters affecting school adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. William T. Lopp, who has served as district superintendent of schools 
in Alaska, has been appointed superintendent of education of natives of 
Alaska and will have direct charge, under the supervision of the commissioner 
of education, of education and the reindeer industry among the Alaskan natives. 
He will divide his time between Alaska and Washington and will have charge of 
the Alaska division of the bureau. 

Some time will be taken in closing up the special work upon which Dr. 
Updegraff and Mr. Lopp are now engaged, in the Alaska service, and it is ex- 
pected that they will not enter their new duties before November or December. 

Arrangements have been made by the Bureau of Education and the Bureau of 
the Census for the collection by special census agents of financial statistics of 
the school systems of the larger cities. The statistical form used by the Census 
Office will be furnished shortly by the Bureau of Education to a number of 
these cities that cannot be reached this year by the census agents. This form 
is the outcome of a conference between the two offices concerned. It is still in 
an experimental stage, but its use by the Census Office and the Bureau of Educa- 
tion is expected to develop any defects or weaknesses in it, and lead to the 
adoption of a form that will meet the conditions existing in the various cities 
of the country. 

Another forward step has been taken as regards the prompt issuance of the 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education. On certain conditions, which 
can undoubtedly be met, the public printer has agreed to furnish bound copies of 
Volume I of the Annual Report for 1909 on December 1 of this year, and Volume 
LI on March 1 of the year 1910. In view of this arrangement, it may now be 
confidently expected that the first volume, containing general surveys, directories, 
etc., will be in the hands of readers before the convening of those educational 
associations which meet during the holiday season ; and the second volume, con- 
taining the statistical tables, will be received prior to the Easter vacation meetings. 



